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ABSTRACT ... 

Several major reasons for municipal overburden have 
been identified by authorities. These include the fcllowiiig: (1) it 
is .mbre expensive tc prbvicle public services "in urban areas; (2) the 
socioeconomic characteristics of urban residents place heavy demands 
on municipal services; (3)^ city tax bases are- failing tg^keep pace 
with pLnfcreasing costs; and (ft) suburban areas contribute ' 
significantly to the fiscal problems of central cities. There is no 
basic \crgreeibent axaqjig those Interested in municipal overburden on the 
best Way to relde%4ithe .problem. Some suggest that, the state assutme 
greater direct responsibility for educational cos^ts, or, 
alternatively , provide additional * state funds for noneducktional 
services to free up l^cal revenues for Schools. Other researchers 
suggest that the way to- solve municipal -overburden is by an 
adjustment to the^ state school finance formula. It is difficult, to 
assess the impact of municipal overburden on school, finance because 
.of definitional and measurement problems, as well as conceptual 
problem^. There is still much for educators, economists, and 
poiicy-n|akers to lgarn about the* complex interrelationships between 
educational an<l nonp-ducational finance. (Author/JG) y 
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MUNICIPAL 0V1SW3URDEN 



% « Introduction 



In January, 1976 the school boards of New Yorl^fcity, Rochester, Syracuse, 
and Buffalo, as well as the City of New York and others intervened in a law 
suit challenging the State education aid formula. The law suit had been 
4nitiated by 2& suburban and rural school districts^challenging the impact 
of the State's school finance system .on districts of lesser wealth. ' : ! 

However, the urban districts 1 challenge goes ! beyohd the basic argument 
of the original plaintiffs by focusing on three interrelated issued: v 
(1) Municipal overburden, ( 2) - Urban school costs overburden, and (3) The 
overburden of educationally disabled and special need students. The urban 

districts assert that while they have the greatest public education fiscal. 

* * * ••«.'*.' 

burden in the' state, the levels of state education assistahce they receive 

t ' ■ "!, •' 

2 ' * 

are almost the lowest. They hold that this is a discriminatory allocation 



of state school aid and, therefore, a violation of the equal protection - 
guarantees and a denial of public education opportunity "\inder the Constitutions 
of the State of New York and the United States. 

The issue of municipal overburden has, therefore, become one of the 4 - 
central pointy in a legal challenge to New York's state school finance system. 
Municipal overburden is defined as the extent to which the fiscal capacity 
of a city is diminished by the revenue demands of noneducational services . 
The tax base of large cities must support, not only public schools, but a 
variety of other public functions, such as: police and fire protection, 
■ i' . * f 



1 ^ . ' — PT 

Pro-Trial Memorandun for Plaintif fs-Intervenors in the case Of Board 
of Education, Levittown Union Free School District, Nassau County, et al. 
v. Edwrild D. Nyquist, Conmissioner of Education , et al., Supreme, Court of 
the State of New York, County of Nassau, January, 1976, 1 



health ajia^iospitals > sanitation, city struts, and welfare. It is argued 
that the existence of municipal overburden depresses the educational tax 
rate, thereby, limiting the availability q| local revenues for schools. 
Because of municipal overburden, sc^pols must compete with other govern- 
mental services for their shar^ of local revenues from a limited tax base. 

In mpst cities the property tax base is being strained beyond its relative 

* (° / . 

capacity to support additional demands made upon it. : 

: :/ ' ' - • ' : 

Causes of Municipal Overburden 

—^f — ^ 

Several major rea^sons, for muAjLcipal overburden have been identified 
by authorities: * 

1. It is more expensive to provide public services^ih urban areas 

than in suburban and rural, areas . GurwitW' reports that in fiscal year 

1972-73, New Jersey municipalities spent an average of $142.80 per capita 

for noneducational local government services, whereas, the average for 17 

4 

selected cities was $180.02, or 2G percent more.* Callahan and Harris 
indicated that for 44 cities they had studied, per capita police costs < 
averaged 53 percent higher than state average; fire protection expend! tures, 
91 percent higher; and refuse collection and disposal expenditures, 87 per- 
cent higher. In 1969, New Yprjj City spent $488 per capita for a number of 
municipal services, but the surrounding counties of Rockland, Suffolk, 
Nassau, and Westchester expended only between $195 and $291 per capita for, 



\ 



3 Aaron S. Gurwitz, lirban Schools and Equality of Educ ational Opportune? 
in New Jersey: A Report~of the Nov Jersey Education Heform Project (News 
New Jersey: Greater Newark Urt>an Coaliti'on, 1974), p. 9. 

4 John J. 'Callahan 'and William T. Harris, "Year-Round Schools ^ Urban- 
School Finance. 11 Paper presented at the 5th National Seminar on Y/ar-Round 
Schools, Virginia Beach, Virginia, May 10-, 1973. p. 7. ^ ' ~ v 



the sanx? serviced The 'state, avei^gd in New~,Ybrk for that group 'of municipal 

■ ." . . ■ 

services was $Ms per capital It shQuld be noted that the state average 

figure included ^the higher city figures. • * ^ 

in 1973 Itodiester spe$t an average of .$311 pe^-c&pita-far city current 

expenditures* whereas^Hhe balance of Monroe $ouhty expended an average of 

only $77 per capita. 6 J^siin^l^ pattern existed for Syracti^e and Buffalo, 

New York City Irad ajte/ capita expenditure on non-*school current, operations 

^of $839. The staters average per capita aippunt for the same costs was $399* , 

. New York City expended $225 per capital for the current operations of 

Vhereas, the >an£inder of the states was able to spend $362 ^J^c^iti. -for 
7 

school costs. 

Similiar data for other city^tat^^cOTparisons suggest that on the 
average cities used about 3tfper cent of jLocal revenues for public education. 
The states avgrftged about 46 percent o| their revenues for education. 

JJ^duise of the higher cost of providing public services in urban areas, 
ie total tax rate is often above the state average. However, the educa- 
tional *tax rate is usually low compared to state average; For exanple, the 

share of tax' rate for school purposes was 28.1 percent in New York City , s*7 

9 

46.2 percent in Nassau County, and 36.6 percent for the State. 




'^Pre-Trial MaixjranSKjm, p. 20. 

6 ~ 
Ibid., Table 2. v 

\ 7 Ibid.,' Table 5. 

3, 



Callalran "and Harris, ,r Year-Itound Schools and Urban Fiaance," p. 8. 



i 9 



Pre-Trial MoVorandum, Table 8. 



2. The socioeconomic characteristics of urban residents stire such 



that heavy dariands are placed on the pu^lia sector for municipal service' 

requirements . Urban areas have a higher concentration of poor people. In 

New York State the percent of families with incomes \jnder $3,000 was con-, 

sistently higher in the five largest cities than in tfie ^.l*enainde£ of their 

respective county area. 10 As a result median family income was lower in 

the central cities and higher in the county areas. Welfare recipients 

concentrated in New York City dt the rate of 132.4 per 1,000 population. 

The welfare recipient rate for the rest of the state wa£ ? only :42 p§r i;o6o 

population. Unemployment rates irt the fdur largest *6iti3s ot New ; York 

TV ■ 
* - *<>^'- •■ 12 
we^e higher than the rates in the surround^^county <\reas. Crimes per 

100,000 ix^pulation were also higherj^f^the central cit^gs than in -the 

* ■ * /. 

remainder of their respective A. 

3. The tax base q£ cities is failing to keep pae&Vith increased 

z P"* - -> . . > - * ~1T 

casts. The property market values in central cities ar^ increasing at 
a much slaver rate than in other areas. Between 1970 cmd J973,* property 



M3> 



market^alues had a median increase of 29 percent for sill cxxnminities in * 
N^v- York State, but increases of only 4.5 percent in Neto York City, 6.3 

r * 14 

percent in Rochester, 16 percent for Syracuse, and 20 percent in-Buffalo. 



10 Ibid. , Table 6. 

U Ibid., Table 12. \ / , V 

12 Ibid!, Table 13. 

^Ibid., TYible 9. k 

14 I{?id. , pp. 16-17. 



Central cities have a high concentration of tax-exempt property in the 
form of churches, public buildings > charitable organizations, private schools, 
parks, and the like. Urban renewal takes a toll on the taxjbase when deterio- 
rating property is removed and pyblic housing errected. Freieway construction 
also removes, property from the tax Wse . ■ * . " - 

In most central cities thp stofclrof housing is old and, in many cases, 
in need of major repairs. Soon such housing will be less utilized aftd the 
property values will begin a sharp decline. 

Not only is the property tax base failing to ketep pace wittii incre^ped 

costs, but the income base of residents is also falling behind.^ Theife was 

an inverse Relationship between the population size of cl/ties and the annual 

15 

percentage of income growth during the four year period Jran 1969-1973. 

That* is to say, thd larger the population^ category, the smaller the rate of 

> \. ■ ■ ■ 

income growth. This problem has-been exacerbated by the flight of upper 

and middle class families f ran the cities to the relative se%urity of the 

suburbs.. This outiriigration of relatively* well-off families has left the 



central city impacted with higher concentration^ of the old, the ifoof , ^the r 
jibless, the untrained, and the ill. These people ar 6 the ones most des- ; 
perately in need of a wide- variety of public services. While the magnitude 
and cost of these services has continued to increase, the tax and income 

bases have fallen further behind. , 

* " * • 

* 

4. The suburban areas contribute significantly to the fiscal problems 
; : 5 ' » , * "~ 

of central cities 16 . The suburbs hbuse many of the confciiters who travel into 



* 5 Thcmas Muller, Growing and Declining Urban Areas: A Fiscal CoTpa^ison 
(Washington, D.C : Hie Urban Institute, *1975), p. 13. 

16 LeRoy J* Peterson, -Municipal Overburden , State-of-the-Khav ledge Series, 
No. 13 (Eugene, Oregon:, ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management, 1971), 

p/ 3. ° _ 
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the central cities during working hours for their jobs. The daily influx 
of these individuals and many others requires additional public services 
to accomodate their presence, i.e. traffic control, police protection, 
fire protection, .and sanitation services. It has been reported that sub- 



urban areas create a labor market and "demonstrations' 1 effects that drive 
up the salaries and wages of Central city employees, *as well as, providing 
a standard of education which the cities attempt to follow. 17 These factora 
tend to drive costs up and place an additional. burden on municipal budgets. 



Impact, of Municipal Overburden on School Finance , > ' 

» .. ■ 

18 — . 

According to Sacks and Callahan , educational finances have become A 

more balanced between the central city and suburb over- time. Among the 

72 largest metropolitan areas, only 20 central cities spent less per^pupiL 

** » * . . *■ *, «* ■ , 

•on e&ucatiqn~than their sutrounding suburbs. In 4V instances, central !' 
cities spent more than their suburbs for education, and in over 20 oases*' 
central cities spent $100 per pupil more than their .suburbs^- However, 
it should be noted that as of 1972, 43 suburban areas' received more per -dV 

4 - - . . •, .* .. H, . . 

pupil aid than 'their «city cx>unterj^tfr, Whereds, only IS of the cental ■■; 

city areas received more -of their educational budget in the form of aid. : 

. " . "■ . ■ . ■ ■ • I 

vjhis jls not surprising given the traditional irianner in which state school 

. f ' " < 

aid is apportioned; among districts, that is, J.n an inverse relation, to 

* *■ ' *' 

local wealth; With the traditional measure of li>caT wealth being w * \ 1 

: • ' - . \ . . - . 



David C. Rantfpy, "The Impact of Metropolitariism on Central City 
Education," Educational Administration Quarterly , vpl. 5 (Winter 1969),, 
P- 31. * v 



18 c 



'Seymour Saclcs and<Iohn Callahan, "Central City Suburban Fiscal 



Disparity," City Financial Emergencies : The Intergovernmental Dimension 
(.Washington, D.C. : Advisory Ccrrmission dn Intergovernmental Relations-, 1973),' 
p. 143. 



.^Ibid. 
,i 20 Ibid. 



8 



^assessed valuation per pttpil, central city schools appear relatively 
» wealthy because of higher concentrations of ccnmerical and' nonresidential 
property and layer eitrollment ratios. This measure disregards the low 

income of urban residents and the fact that some of the 1 , tax base is pre-=- 

> ■ / V . ' ' ' ■ ■ • 

emptcd by municipal overburden. 

it 

It appears, then, that the reduction of educational expenditure, 
differentials between the central city and the suburbs has been the 
result' of additional effort oh the' part of the central city given the 

, presence of lav incomes and municipal overburden. Increased effort ; % 

•* 

could, perhaps, be best explained by the ijnpact of high need children 
and higher factor costs in cities that tend to push expenditures re- 1 
quircments up. \ { 

It is often suggested that Schools in urban areas must compete with 

\ / 

other public services fokthe lijfnitecf fiscal base/ Indeed, this is the 

essence of the municipal pverbu^dfen argument, This competition for additional 

revenues f^om a limited tax base has been referred to as a "zero-sum" 
21 

position , that is, the gains made by the educational sector come at the 
expense of the noneducational sector and vice versa. The "zero-sum" position 
* assumes a negative relationship between the levels of educational and non- 
educational taxes and expenditures. v Sacks' research tends to discount 

4 

* V 

the ^sumption. He concluded that the, relationship was additive for the .. . . 
cities.. ." in other words, the levels of educational and noneducational 



Ibid 



20 ibid. 



21 - - 

Seymour Sacks, City Schools/Suburbaji Schools: A History of Fiscal 

Conflict (Syracuse, New, York: Syracuse University Press, 1972), p, 112., 



' expenditures are more likely than not to move together; It should be - 
noted that 1964?G5 data were the basis of Sacks' findings and conclusion. 
— : This finding should not be surprising, though, given the relative 
increases in public expenditures at all levels of government in recent 
years and the increased collective bargaining finesse of teacher unions. 

However, the economic realities of the mid-1970' s would suggest that 
there may be practical limits to increased public expenditures. 'H^e "zero- 
sum" argument may be at work as taxpayers resjlstence has increased and 
the cost of government has continued to increase. 

« . • # 

Corrections for Municipal Overburden 

w There does not seem to be basic agreement among those interested in 
, vraunictyal; overburden on the best way to relieve the problem. Benson 23 ' 
has suggested that the state assume greater responsibility for financing 
nonschool services. He contends that the objective of public policy « 
should be to attack the problem of municipal overburden directly rather 
than attempting to take care of it through adjustments in school grants. 

Hie Urban Institute advocated either providing additional state funds 
directly for education, thereby, relieving local tax burden for other 
public services, or providing additional state funds for noneducational * 
services to free up lpc&l revenues for schools. 



22 Ibid. 

23 ^ 

Charles S.- Benson, "Hie Economics of Public Education , 2nd Ed. 
( Boston: Houghton Miff in Company, 1968), p. 32. 

etsy Levin, Thomas MulleY, Cbraron Sandoval,- The High Cost of 
Education in Cities (Washington, D.C. : The Urban Institute, 1973)', p. 74; 



25 J« fi ■ 

Peterson- has surmiarized the roles of the* three levels oif government 

in correcting municipal overburden: 

-federal Action - federal revenue sharing funds and categorical aid to 
states aimed specifically at urban problems; 

V. ' • • r , : i 

State Action - direct state aid to di ties, state assumption of either 
educational or noneducationaT costs, government reorganization' to eliminate 
overlapping taxing jurisdictions and to' increase the size of the available . 

tatf base, give more taxing power to local governments and remoye undesirable 

* - * ■ " ■* 

fiscal restraints, and state revenue sharing.- ' 

Local Actiftn - reorganization of local government units, use~of nonproperty 

, • { ! • • 

taxes, ancj/f^he ijnproving the proper t)£/tax to maintain it as a ifiajor source 
of revenue for local governments. u 

Other researchers have suggested that the way to solve the problem of 
municipal overburden" is by an adjustznent in the state school finance 
formula* tort >ecarmended in 1961 that the valuation ol a school district 

be reduced in proportion to the ratio of its municipal cosJ;s to a normative. 

i 27 

cost figure for the state. Lindnan developed a local l^ax allocation 
correction factor to be used in state aid equalizatidn formulas to adjust 

for the effects of municipal overburden. This factor adjusts the iocal 

* *■ i 

contribution by population ratiosv ■ ; 



Leltoy S. Peterson, Municipal Overburden , pp. 8-18. 

26 Cited in Austin D. Swanson, "An Analysis of the -Fiscal Problems of 
liirge City School Systems, M Urban Rlucatifth , vol 1, (Spring 1965), pp 159- 16a. 

» ** « 

27 Erick L. Lindman, State 'School Support and Municipal Government 
Costs , Cooperative Research Project No. 2123, (Los Angeles: University of 
California, 1964), pp 8-9. ■ • ■ 
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' ■ f OR ' ' ^ * <s 

. The National Urban Coalition , has -developed a m£rlt.$fact6r index that 

_ describes the relative overa|L fiscal position of a -school district with / ~ 

regard to selected f need, • oost:, wealth, and tax effort factors". State aid" 

would be apportioned on the basis of this "deservedness" index! In lSdS2-^3 

v'*. *■'■•■. Z 

,a density-or-size correction factor \vas included in the New York school* - 

r aid formula. This corseption factor provided New Ybrjc's six largest 
cities , an additional ten perpent pf the regular school opiating expense " 
from the State. Tlie proportion was increased to^.5 ,percen^jl^p66r-67; 
However, the sizd "correction |nd all general ikrban aid wer§ ^cWm^ued 
in 1^74-75. v . \% t> ; 

. Michigan school f inance law recognizes ihe existence of municipal 
overburden by torovidtag ,a direct ^id payritep^o districts In which the tax 

rate for norischool puiTJOses^ exceeds J£S percent of the state avei&ge. , 

~ . « ■ *»■ ' * ■ t» 

" ' ' "31 tt ■ * jk ' - m ' 

Pennsylvania, Ohio, M^land,*1lfod Colorado use population densiw correct- 

ions with, the consequence of additional state aid for the states 1 largest 

pities. Florida -uses- a *cost-of -living adjustment which has th^ ^ffect 
• , * . ■ , ■ 

of providing additional state money to urban areas. 



28 1 " ' » 

•John J. Callahan, Willjiarn H. Wilken, and M. Tracy Silleiman, » . 

Urbaji Schools & School Finance Reform: Pronige and Reality , ( Washington, D.C. 
Tli^ National Urban Coalition, 1973> p 16." ^ ~~ ' \ * z : 'V 4 ' 

29 * * * * * 
Pro-Trial McmorancTum , Table 21 . - , . 

V * * „ * " 

. Fran Sorranp to Serrano (Denver, Colorado: Education Ctomnissibn of * 
the Statics, 1975), p 18. f • ^ 

31 * * p . ^ 

Pre-Trlal Momoraiidum , p 29. ; - • . . . 

. ■ - ' ' " \* ■ • * ' * 

32 • 

Marshall A. Harris, "The Florida Education Finance Program ASt of 1973 

An Overview artd Analysis.; 'J. (Tallahassee, Florida: Office of the Governor, 
1974) p 4. \ v> ' , . " ~ 
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Netzer was critical of special urban' aid designed to compensate for 
any municipal overburden. He contends that such s|ate aid is not school 
aid all, but rather aid necessitated by and designed to help fiance non- 
school public services. Ihis is particularly true In cities with a fiscally 
dependent school system because any additional aid, not specifically 
earmarked, becomes part of the total resources' with the effect of "alleviating 
overall fiscal pressures. Even in fiscally independent school districts, 
special urban aid ««a^ become a substitute for local .effort, that is, a 
^redaced' tax burden. Assuming a "zero^sum" effect, any reduction in school 
Vm^ktes would likely cause an increase in tax rates for other purposes. 

the direct impact of municipal overburden oh school finance is difficult 
to^assess. for a number of reasons, including: definitional and measurement " 
problems, as well as, conceptual problems. . ...... 



Problems Associated with the Concept o#<Municlpal Overburden 

s 34 f > a ■■ • * ■ " ■ . ■ 

Peterson . concluded, after an extensive review of the literature 

on municipal overburden, that'«n adequate definition was lacking. He raised 

a nurtoer of questions in the absence of a Careful definition of municipal 

■ . • • '•-'••> ■ " . . / » • 

overburden: , • , * - 

' •." * ..." * 

■• 1. What items are included* in it? i 

k 2. Is the overburden determined by tfte tax rate only? j3% the 

tax rate in ^relation to fiscal capacity? By expenditures for * 
municipal purposes? Or by expenditures for municipal and 
, county purposes? - ' ' 4 . . v 



^^ick Netzer, "State Education Aid and School T^ax Efforts in Larger 
Citie§>: ! Selected Papers in School Finance 1974 (Washington. D.C. : Depart-, 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1974) p 199. 

^LSltoy J. Peterson, ^Municipal Oyerburcfon , p 19. 



12 

3. Absent ara measures of the costs of projected municipal 
services', the municipal fiscal capacity, and the relation- 
ship of the two, . ' 9 , • . -v 

* \ 

35 * *■ 

> Drazer has also raised a number of inport&nt conceptual issues 

related to municipal overburden: 

'1. How does distinguished "municipal overburden 11 from a cctmwnity f 'S 
greater * taste for public goods? 

2. I Hav rloes, one adjust for the fact thatf in some jurisdictions 

certain services such as fire protection, sanitation , and even 
' schooling are largely provided, privately, while in others they 
are provided publicly? / 

3. How docs one account for the alternatives to. public service 

. costs incurred by thoso living in uncfcngested kreas? The city 
dweller may pay taxes for police protection, but the suburban 
oxirnu'ter pays for the equivalent protection toy driving two 
hours a day to get to- and from an area inaccessible to criminals. 

.4.-' Should society Compensate or subsidize persons who choose to 
live in jurlf&Lgtions with excessively high Social costs? Some, 
'" parts of the high public service costs of cities may simply , * 
reflect the *inef f iciencies of too dense concentrations of 
^ population. The.. cities will never thin out if these excess 
costs are subsidized by higher levels of government. 

! .. One of the more basic problems associated with nunicipal overburden 

relates to its measurement. . Tax burden comparisons are often used to m - 

demonstrate the existence of municipal overburden. Conventional tax burden 

measures (taxes as a percent of personal income), ignore the fact that not 

.all taxes are paid at the point of impact. That is, a certain portion of 

taxes can be '^exported'' to nonresident consumers or owners. 



j ■ ■ . . • < • . 

^Harvey E. Drazer, Fiscal Weeds and "Resources: ft Report tor the New 
York State Carcnission on the Quality, Cost and Financing of Elorentary and 
Secondary Education cited in Robert D. Reischauer and Robert wTHartpn, 
Reforming School Finance (Washington, D.C. : The Brookings 'Institution , 
1973), p 71. 
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36 • * 

Netzer has suggested that the best available measure of municipal 



overburden is the higher percentages of personal income -absorbed by ''locally- 
bonte M local taxes in central cities^ than in the rest of their S\EAs. This 
measure is based on the assunptiln tfyat part of the local tax burden can -be 
M expbrted' f to. Consumers, owners, and workers Iresiding in other jurisdictions. 
"tocally-boxw 1 taxes,, therefore, are 'those t&xes that have besfen adjusted 

v \ # 

for exporting. " . 



Based on certain assumptions about the proportion of local taxes , that 
cah be exported to residents of other jurisdictions, Netzer palculates the 
tax burdens of $|ght central cities and the rest of their SMSA. Table I 
shows the results of hi& calculations for tax burden adjusted for exporting. 
IHpftax exporting adjustment tends to minimize the disparities between the ' 
central. city and the SMSA. Nether, concluded that certain central cities, 
may in fact, be underburdened relative to their suburban areas. 

It is important that some recognition of the exporting issue be given. 
Otherwise, it is probable that conventional- tax burden measures will over- 
state "true" economic burdens in the central cities. Ihe central city,Jyn 
fact, is more equiptedto export taxes because of the high impact of business 
property and the greater use of local nonproperty taxes. " '> 



\ 



Dick Netzer-, "State Education Aid and School Tax Efforts in Large 
Cities,'? p 168. , • 



* - . ' TABLE I ' 

* ' * 

liXAL TAXES AS PERCENT OF PERSONAL INOMS „■ 1971-72 
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Baltimore f ' 

Central City 4 
Res{ of §#SA 

Boston 

Central City 
Best of SMSA 

Chicago ... 
J: . ' Central City < 
v Refit of SMSA 

Cleveland 



Central'^clty 
Rest of SMSA 

>troit 
. Central City. 

Rest of S^BA 

■r* • • 

N^w York 

^Central City 
Rest of SMSA 

Philadelphia 

Central City 
Rest of SMSA 

Stl Louis - 
Central t City 
Rest of SJ.1SA 



All Local 
' , Taxes 



6.73 
"4.98 

: 9.96 
, 6.99 

6.84 

■'5.88 

. 8.44 
5t28 

6,99 
,4.98 

9, 05 
7.66 

7.10 
4.58 

8.65 
4.74" 



Estimated 
"Locally Borne" 



4.51 
3.61 

; 5.52 
5.39 

3.88 
3.78 

4.49 
3.49 

4.00 
3.01 

5.65 
5.21 

4.84 
3.89 

5.25 
3.53 



a 



a local taxes after adjustment for exporting 

Source: Dick Ndtzer, "State Education Aid and School Tax Effort in 
Lar^e Cities," Selected Papers in School Finance 1974 , (Washington, DvC. : 
U.S. Department of Health, Education,- and Welfare, 1974); - 
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Sumnary and Conclusions 

' ; . . . 1 ' -. . , ( ' 

To address the 'conceptual and methodological problems associated with 
aiclpal overburden is not to minimize the totality of urban school 
lance problems. . There is still much" for educators, economists, and ' • 
ilicy makers to learn about the complex interrelationships between educat- 
ional and noneducatibnal finance. It is in this set of relationships ; 
thalt the problem of municipal overburden arises. a 

For the past 15 or more years educators and others have been grappling 
wit^the problem of municipal overburden. Given the ttunber of unanswered 
questions and unresolved conceptual problems, it is no wonder t;hat few 
'practical solutions have been fortnulated for dealing with the problem. 
< Professor Unto has been one of the few researchers- who has developed an 
empirical formula for adjusting school finance plans for municipal overburden. 
Peterson very,' succinctly, states the essence of the municipal 



overburden issue: 



X 



6 



'-' ^tMn ehtmCtit ? n ° f the CO5t ' 0f all essential- services provided 

size io sl^T S^^ J trUCt !»^ ^^ent of suE^ 
size to slpply these services efficiently and economieallv i«? the 
sine qua non of relief , for municipal overburden Sides thl 
ra^oT^hat essential municipal ser^icS! shoS St 
correction of municipal overburden also requires a sound measure 
of the fiscal capacity ,of the, municipality including i?s ££ST 
. 35 WGl1 as its 'equalized value of property. 

In lieu of an immediate response to municipal overburden, educators 
and policjmiakers wuld be advised to consider solution/ that get to the" 
^heart of the urban fiscal problems. These- would include such things as: 

meisurJI 16 COmputation of local wealth to include some income 
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Utilization of cost differential's to recognij$*%he 
high cost of special ^pVograjns that are needp itt j 
urban areas, i.e.: speifcial education, cohiiJelsatory 
education, vocational education, and early clti Id- 
hood education. J " 

Allocate state school 4idf on the basis of enrollment 
rather than attendance^ / 



